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ABSTRACT, 

Socialization to the retirement role, as Goffman 
suggests, is a good example* of social situations mhich fit the model 
of "cooling the mark out," an expression borroiied. from the confidence 
rackets to indicate persuading the victim to take his loss guietly 
ahd go home. R.etireoent needs to 'be examined separately for men an4 ^ 
voaen because of the great differences in their life cycles aim work 
patterns. In some respects women are disadvantaged relative to men 
when the time comes for them to face mandatory retirement. A nuaber 
of mechanisms, both formal and informal,^ operate to socialize them to 
retirement • Among them are pre^retireaent counseling, compensations 
such e^s pensions or Social Security, and various rationales for 
retirement. (Author) - , . ' 
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Socialization 'fpr the Retirement Role: 
"Cooling the Mark Out" 

^^^^ Pauli^ne ^. Ragan 
Andrus Gerontology Center 
University of Southern Ca^lxfornia 
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Paper prepared for presentation dt the annual meeting of the American 
PsychologlcaKAssociati'on, August 26-28, 1977, San Francisco, California. 

This paper v/as 'pre'pared -in par^ under a grant from the (National Sc|j|nc^ 
FoundatiQn's RANN program (#APR 21178). Opinion^ are those of ^the author 
and do not necessarily .reflect, the views of the National, Science Foundati 
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•Erving Goffman has offered us the language "of the confidence racket, 



"cooli^ the. mark- put," to describe the process by which individuals ^ 

are t)e)*suaded to accept failure, — the, process of socialization out' of 

old roles and self-images and into "new ones (Goffman, 1962),., The "mark" 

-is- the victim of the confidence racket, the one who ends ui^with a loss. 
jf*' - " ' • ■• . ■ ' ' 

• •The mark is- expected to go on his way,- 'a- little wise» and a lot 
poorer. SometiHKS, howeveri a. mark is not quite prepared to accept^,^ 
his loss as a glin in experience ^nd to say and do nothing about /,;^/ 
his venture . The 'mark may "squawk," "beef," or Vpme 
through" (Gof-fman-, 1962: 484).- \ ■ ' ^, ,.T'> 

^ In the case of a troub.l efsom'e victim, the necessity of "coolingvtjffe' 

mark out" occurs. I'An-attempt i:s jnade to .^leffne-^the situation -tpn the mark 

'-. . * ' ' ' - - 

in** a way that makes it easy for. him to'arcept, the inevitable and^uietly .go 

. , / ' ^ ' 

home. - The mark is' given instruction ,ih Staking a loss"' (Goffmcfri,' .1962: 484.) 

- - " ' " ' ■"" ' . ' • ' *; •■ ■ ^5:" 

Social'-ization to the retirfement, role, a's 6offraa,n himself suggests, .is; 

a good example o*f si)cial situations >which -ftt th e- model., o^^ cb^Ti if g^ the mark 

out.' The reluctant or unprepared retiree must learn to.'l'give.'jup the work, 

■role and self concept attached t/it; one mU'st be sooi.aj*ized out^of a role 

into which one has been carefully indi^ste'd, and for m^hy persons abqut to 

be re^tjed the exit wil'l indeed be perceived to be a ?loss. ^ ' 

RETIREMENT ' " ,/ ' • . * . 

Retirement is a' reliti vely) new ptienomenon in- 'tt^e-gGcial irfstitutioQ. of 
work,' having de.velopef within this- century. Compulsory retirement,- on - 
the basis 4)f a'set.i/i arbitrary. age ^ is\ow well !fngra"ined >n the economic 

system. . / •* ^f"^ 

About '50 piRejit of Aiiierican workers are novf. employed in companies^, 
• -with corpj)alsory retirement^ policies. Flexible, indiv-idualized _ 
retirem^'^\l-fs uncommon.' Even where, forma 1„ age-mandated retirement 
• ' 'does n6i^''ekist, various pressures coerce th.e older^worker to retire. 
He jor ,s1ie) m\y\he subjected to subtle hints to leave or to blunt . 
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attacks. upon his- ability. PQor health may force a decision for 
early retirement. Sometimes financial incentives, "bonuses," .are 
offered fo induce Retirement, , and the underlying atmosphere is 
like the army joke volunteer or else (Butler, 1975': 70)". 

Th'is short piece is based in part on my assumption that there is some 

injustice-in mandatory Vietirement at an arbitrary age, but 1 do not intend 

to try to argue that pT)sition. * I will, rather, try to analyze some of the 

processes by which mandatory retirement is effected with as much passive ' 

acceptance as it ^is, / 

* The institution" of age-mandated retirement requires the acquiescence • • 

• ' • 

of'workers to tjieir re(noval from their jobs. It is a tribute to the cooling- 
-out mechanisms at work that the proces^s takes pla-ce so smoothly. ..We are 
witnessing some lobbying activity in Congress now to end mandatory retirement, 

but on the whole the institution of retirement takes place quietly, and 

* . ■ ■ . ' • * 

,• most Americans subscribe to it. x.- • , ' . 

J • . ^ •• • 

• Is retirement in fact, a "los-s>" an event to which the loser must b.e 

reconciled? It is, to the extent that in our, system prestige and self worth 

"are based largely on pccup^iti.onal' .status /and income; -^occupational status^ 

'is lost sr at least relegated to the "former" category, and income is almost 

•invariably reduced by retirement. "* It °»is for many person§;^also a ^^ss of a 

-social jjetwork that is dt-fTicult to replace. And finally, it is a loss for 
- , ' • ' ' ' ' . • • ♦ ♦ ■ * . ', ^ 

/those individuals who'derive intrinsic satisfaction from the performapce 

/ • ' , * ■' \ ' . 

" of 'their work or profession. It can be arq^ed thalf, in sorte respects.^ 

. " - 

^etirement is' a greater loss for women- than* for »rnen, although the opposite 
argument has been prevalenf lin' the literature. ^ ' . 

THE' OLDER WOMAN -- SPECIAL 'RH Tl REMENT Rl^fe^S « • ■'• y'- 

^. Why. separate- Qut women fdy special emphasis 'in ^ study of aging in _ • 
general •or>etirement specifically^ A'-tiumber ol^peasbps occur to usrV^ 



»■ * . 

'— t^ost o'lder people areiwomen. Ther e are three V^ome n for eve ry two men 
nn tfi^55+ age group, and almost two* women f.or every man in Isjne 75+ age 
group. /"Because of'tftei^r greater numbers and. thus visibility, women tend to 
predominate. in- ouV-^'tereotypes o^^ old age. 

' — Nevertheless, retirement hasfgenerally beerr discussed and researched 
in terms of men. The niglect of 'the female model of retirement in the research 
and policy literature is striking. 

That neglect is in"^pite of the^'f act thai the woman facing retirement 
is an 'increasingly common phenom§non, due, to the' increased l^bor force 7 - 
participation. of women, especially married women. The labor-force participa- 
, tion rate for married women 'rose from 18 percent to. 44 percent since World 
War ir (Reno, 1973). / 

- — Gender undoubtedly accounts for the gr^test 'differences in Tife 
cy£le patterns, including the aging end of the life cycle, even when - ^ 
compared to race and cl&ss differences. To understand aging it is essential 
to examine men's and women's patterns of aging separately. 

* . -- Once, male-female dtfferences in aging have been observed, we become 
av^re that in' some respects mandatory retirement is even less acceptable •' 
for women than for men. Women may be required to retire at* the same arbitrary 

ft 

age as men in spite of these facts: the women have entered their careers 
much more recently, they can expect to live longer, they are pporer and thus 
can less afford to retiVe, they are less likely to be married, and thus 
are not retiring to a f,Oll^ime marital role, ^nd if they ar_G m^rri ed they 
may be pressured to', ret ire even earlier than otherwise. 

■ Career patterns : Women "facing mandatory retirement; a r^ much m6re Jikely* 
than men to have just gotten started at their wor1< careers; perhaps in the' 
' last t4n"to twenty years. Havi'ng fulfilled their tenure at thild-rearing 



'and re-*entered the labon marked, they get going just about the' time that 
they hear their male peers ,discu9sing the pos^jSibil i ties of retirement. 



ling, retirement age in this 
patipn rates during "the a'ges 



rtly'upon entry into the labor , 
an additional hazardil^ that 
twenty years can be used as 



Tha. cohort of women born 1906-1915, -^and reachi 
decade, peaked sharply in labor force partici 

of '45 to^SA. The trend is even more marked f of'* the succeeding cohort of 
women (Mai Ian, 1974), ^ . ^ ^ 

Involuntary retirement which*^ follows shor 
market Is frustrating enough, but it creates 
women .wUl be involuntarily retired in ten to 
a reason for not selecting the mid-life woman for- advanced training^ 

Life e)^pectancy : ; Women 'on the average have a greater number of years 

to live following retirement. At the age of 65 white females may expect 

to^ive 14.4 more years', compared to only 10.9 years for jwhfte males 

(MeljBpolitan Life, T977). If old a^e might be calculated in" terms of the 

expected numb4f of years left until death, then f)lder women are in fact not^ 

so "old^' as men 'of the same chronological age, and might expect, to have 

•additionaT years olf work before they need ta retire. 

* Income: -Women have loy/er retirement incomes than men, and may therefore 

need to work longer^" In 1973, for example, the average montMy Social 

^Security retirement benefit paid to retired women was $144, and to men it 

was_1181 '(M.allan. 1974)'/ Women also have much lower pre-retir%ment ^incomes 

than men; in 1974 the median income of year-round .full-time women workers* 
' V. , A. * " ^ 

aged. 5B to -64 was ^,044, compared to $12,454 for men in tire same category 

; ^. • V " • ' 

(•U.S. Bureau pf the Census, 1976). , ^. •• ^ 

.• '> » ■ • . ■ 

Widowhodd: '.The woman' retiree Is oft^n portrayed as maintaining aji . 

. . ' « y • % 

adv'ant'age over the m&le'-rfetifee because she is imagined as'returning to her 
palmary role of wife and homemakeV... In fact, -women at. retirement age are 



"much" less likely to be married- thanTnefn. In 1975, 82- percent of the men 

^aged-55 to' 74 were- marfried* (with spouse present), compared tc^ only. 67 

p'ercent'of the women aged 55 to 64, and 47 percent of the women ^ged 65 to ■ • 

*'..•" 
74.-. Widowhood, of course, predominates among- those women not married, 

with 42 percent of the 65 ^o 74;-y«ar old women widpwed (Siegel , 1976: 46) . ;, 

> Synchronization of Spouses' Retirement : Marr.ied women may be ^undgr "X. 

pressure to retire when their husbands reach retirement age, several years 

on the average before the women dp.' In a*1972 "Survey ,^^9 percent/of the 

• married women retiring wrth Social Security benefits were 62 yearfs old, 
whereas only 32 percent of both the men and the unmarried -women fetired- at 

• the age of 62- (Reno,. 1973).. .' \ - 

There is some eviideke kat industry is bBgirmTng to turn. ,its attention- 
to the synchronization of husbands' and i^/ives' retiref6ot_ as a factor in ' 
the succes^ul adjustment of workers to retirement. Married women- may . .f^ 
thus find themselves being ruslUd ^to/retjrem^t at an even- earner , age ^ 
tharv their hus'bands, although women nray in fact bej)etter sOited to a later 

• retirement age than men. " "• ' . 

OTHER INTERPRETATIONS OF WOMEN'S RELATtVE RETIREMENT RISKS ' \ ' 

It i-s contrary to the conventional- arguments to compare women ts retirement 

' losses unfavorably wii^h men's. It ha/ often been suggested that a'woman* 
adapts more easily to\e tifeiflent because she has the role -of homemakef to V 
fall. back i^pon,' a role which she has probably. occupised" more or less ^ 
throughout her adult years and which is a more prirtiary role than the work 
role (Palm6re, 1965; Heyman,^ 1970; jSheldcni. et^l . , 1975)-. In a retirement ^ 
study conducted in the fifties, for example, one hypothesis was that men 
would' be more'relucfant to retire; than women, bec^ise "men are more devoted 

'- to the'wori t-ole and women, having a. homemaker. role as an alternate possibility 
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^ -would be more willing to retire." '(The resuTt^^were the opposi^te, with-t^wi — 

Viomen more 'reluctant than the men to retire.. C^treib and Schnesider, 1971] .) • 

> • . 

'Another explanation of why reti rement may be less problematic for 
■ women than for men .is. often offered*. It is that women in fact face a 
; * sequence of "involuntary retirement^", from their major''a)les: the empty 
nest, v;idowhoo(f;, and the husband^s. own retirement. Retirement from their ^ 
^wn-vyork role is^ therefore tJjought by .some to be less traumaftic. 
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^ Disengagement from-the employment role is silriilar to other] transi- 
tional periods ia the.14ves bf women such as the cessation 'of 
parental duties, the pnd of fertility, and/or widowhood.' Most people 
do nbt invest^tTieir total/ emotiOFial energy in any one activity, and 
therefore the'^reactipH'^of loss is not aTt -encompassing (Engel, 1974^:70). 

It is perhai^s only fair to present I'vidence that is contrary to the 

idea that women. have special dif^r^lti^s «in facing mandatoi*y ietifement. 

'I . • ■ . , 

iln a study of recent retirees in Boston, women Avere somewhat more .likely 
Ito report adjustment to retirement than^ men, and; reported adjustment to . 

I ' ' . ' * 

!hjve taken place faster; (therft were no sex differences on the measure of 

I r . . ■ , ' ■ ■ 

iJorale). On the 'other hand, womerv in the sample we're clustered in 'the 
' , ' ^ ■ • . •■ •, 

(;'rericalHnd sales worker categories, were under-representative of women 

n the prq'f5Ssio,ns, an(^ were much less likely than the men to have liked 

heiY jobs (Sheldon, MqEwan.^S Ryser, 19,7^). A comparison ,of men's, and 

/'women's adjustment neeis to control for^9CcupatiQnal status.- \ 

. COOLING- QUJ MECHAttlSMS 



! 



• / 
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If individuals. do not adjus.t to' the4T retirement status, or i-f the 
anticipation of involuntary Retirement detracts from their productivity 
on the job or Jhe morale- of other Tworkers, then they n^eed to be cooled out. 
With the assistance -of 'the 'confidence racket analogy ,"it is possible to 
identify certain nfechanisms^o.f cooling out. They include the formal 
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socialization procedure sjof ^pre -reti rement pre pai^tion, and the informal 
systems of compensation and theoretical ratipna^les. \ ' 

The Power of Positive Thiliking : ^re-retirement counseling has become a 

• big' business in the last few years.- It provides an e^ssential social benefit 
in that preparatipr^apfJears to be^.one of the* key factors in a succes'sful 

*~~^'a<yustnient"\o old .age', an^ Knowledge about taxes, insurance, 4iealth, and . 
available services is surely a necessary educatignal prepfiratjon for retirement. 
Mo5.t pre-retirement educational programs, however, go beyond providing 
information and maintain the objective of changing attitudes toward retire- 
ment» Workers are helped to develop a pos^'tive feeling toward^their 
retirement -- a cl^r case of cooling out\ on the very' face of it. (As, a matter 

of fact, I subscribe' to the^principle of pre-retirement preparation and 

' ' ' ^ ^ { 

participate in it; I cgn nevertheless recognize the cooling out aspects of ^ - . 

sueh preparation.) ' Industipy and government have demonstrated a great 

ipterest yi^'providing pre-retirement Qrepa/ation programs, - evidencing the . 

concern of the'private and public sectors for the trouble-free adjustment. , 

of \^rkers to the end of their work careers. 

' . • . ^ • • ^ \ 

Compensation : As Goffman- points out^ one cooling* out procedure is an 

• agreement by^which the mark acts as it he were leaving of h.is own accord, 
and. the con man preservcj^s the illusion; 



.^'A man can say tWimself and'^others that he is happy to retire frpm 
I his job and say this with more conviction if he is able to*Ti^int to 
^ a comfortable pension/. Ln this sense, pensions are automatifc- device 
fe^ providing consolal^on goffman-, 1962: 496). 

The ^assic social -institution for cooling people out of •their jobs 



is the system of pensions and Social Security. The rationale for requiring ^ 
workers to .leave- the labor .force at some point in their careers is ^ased on •' 
the need to make room for younger workers and on the declining productivity . 
of "workers at some upper age limit, in exchange for leaving the work force,^ 
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the worker is provided by industry, government , and his own contributions 

with'dn alternative source of .income. The gold watch presentation at the 

retirement Ndinner nicely symbolizes' the process of showing someone the door 
'■ ^ % . . , • I ' 

and making it look* like a polite gesture. * ' t • 

There is-,am)ther form of what Goffman calls "bribery,'.' nSimely offering 
the compensation of a whole arv^y of benefits to which older perso.ns become , 

» * 
» > 

entitled on the^ basis of chronological age alone. Thus, a worker of 65 may 

need to vacate his job, but in turn'he now rides for half'f^are on the bus, 

^ets into the movies at a reduced admission, andjioes not need to pay^ 

f 

a service charge for his checking account* ' When in fact' the lobbying 
efforts in opposition to* mandatory retirement really ^et rolling, they 
will need to come to grips with the irony oT opposing -discrimination in work 

'on the basis of chronolpgical age, and ^t .th6 sajne time accepijng benefits 

j> * ^ 

'based on age alone (Cain, 1974). 

Ratio na les for Retirement : ^ f^any jobs are un reward ing - involving long 
hours,' h&rd physical 'exertion, >^r drudgery, with little intrinsic job 
satisfaction for thewrker. (Women have found themselves in these jobs 
in large .nuTibers.) To remove 'the. worker from the 3ob is tcr reward her. 

• Many of us; of course, would feel that the, real justice yvoUld be to restructure 

-*the work situation. 

* One of .the e^rly studies in the relatively new field of social . 

gerontology provideji- a theoretical rationale for-the "di,sengagement" of / 

the aged^from their' social* roles, arjd from their worlc roles in particular 

CCumminq &' Henry, 1961). Disengagement was thought to be a universal, ♦ . 

♦ ' •- • * 

inevitable and. mutual withcTrawaT'^^y the aged individual, and by society, 

and to be functional both- for the society and for the individual. 
Disengagement; as a- functional theory,' has been disputed and modified, but' it 
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stands as an early exampTe of the theoretical justification for the removal 

r * 

of the older person fr9m hi,s workVole, for his .own good and for the good of 
the- society. What -is natural* universal, and inevitable can.liardly be 
argued, with. 

CONCLU$I<iN ' * • • . ' . * * * " . ' * 

.Age-mandated retirement affects both, men and women adverse:ly.. although 
in" somewhat "different ways,, and we need tcbe aware of the effects. ori^ both 
sexes. Those, who wJsh to intervene'to a]ter the socialization procedures 
into' the retirement role will tben be better informed and will perhaps- ' • 
accomplish some improvement for both men and women. 

Persuading the American worker"" to' retire gracefully and not: rode the 
boat 'seems, to .be a.- relatively easy accomplishment, a-l-though some of those 
workers are now beginning to "squawk." Mt is at leasj: a lot easier tfiart' 
cooling the^ mark, out must have been in those ancient or primitive societies 
in.whrch the aged were, set on an ^ce floe or on .the top of the mountain* to 
-die because the, limited resources of the community could not support them. 
DeBeauvoir (1970) draws from tha O^anese novel, Narayama . In wh.ich the ^ 
/eluctant old man must be forced t^hi^ death, in contrast to the pious 
old woman wKc3*'goes out of-her own cqnvictions rathe top of, the mountain to 
.die, successfully cooled out. • - ^ ' , 
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